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Who Will Win 


Announcer: 


Now that the political conven- 
tions are over, and the two major 
parties have chosen their candi- 
dates, we turn our attention to 
the presidential election campaign 
and the issues involved. 

. Tonight we’re discussing the 
question, “Who Will Win in Noy- 
ember?” with spokesmen for both 
parties. As a nonpartisan educa- 
tional institution, Town Hall does 
not take sides in political discus- 
sions. However, in arranging these 
Tuesday night discussions, we make 
every effort to present clearly 
every viewpoint on the important 
issues so that you may give them 
careful consideration and make up 

* your own mind. 

The purpose of Town Meeting is 
not to tell you for whom or for 
what to vote, but rather to give 
expression to ideas and qualifica- 
tions in order to stimulate your 
own thinking and thus help you 
make your own decision. So be 
sure to join us every Tuesday 
night, hear. all sides, and make 
up your own mind. 

And now to preside as moderator 
for tonight’s discussion, here is 
Quincy Howe, ABC Network com- 
mentator, author, and Associate 
Professor of Journalism at the 
University of Illinois. 


Moderator Howe: 

You do not have to be a speaker 

on tonight’s Town Meeting to have 
an answer to the question, “Who 
Will Win in November?” but the 
four men we brought together to 
‘give their answers speak with such 
authority that I’m sure that each 
~fne can sum up his views in an 
‘Opening statement of not more 
han two minutes. 


Ue So first, let’s hear from Walter 
Williams, National Chairman of 


in November? 


Citizens for Eisenhower, former 
chairman of the Washington State 
Republican Committee, former 
chairman of the Committee for 
Economic Development . Mr. Wil- 
liams, why do you like Ike in 
early November, as well as you 
did in early July? 


Mr. Williams: 


Thank you, Mr. Howe. My 
answer to the question as to who 
will win in November is that I 
believe sincerely that the winner 
will be Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Now I don’t say that from a 
bombastic braggadocio standpoint 
at all. I believe it with all my 
heart, and I believe it can be 
supported by good, valid reasons. 

In any campaign, there are al- 
ways a good many minor issues, 
and there will be a few major 
issues. Tonight in this brief intro- 
ductory statement I should like 
to mention three of the major 
reasons that I believe that Eisen- 
hower will win. 

The first is because, I think, 
that we've already been given a 
tip-off by our opponents that 
they’re going to play the theme, 
“ve never had it so good.” In 
other words, they’re going to play 
the prosperity theme, and during 
the course of this evening’s dis- 
cussion, I hope we shall be able 
to develop the fact that in my 
belief and my earnest opinion this 
prosperity is a false or phony pros- 
perity. I don’t ask you to take 
my word for it. I ask you to 
examine into your own family 
affairs and compare—when you 
think of taxes and high prices— 
what your condition is today 
versus, say, ten years ago. 


The second reason, I think, is 
that we have the tip-off for it in 
the theme song of the recent 


Democrat Convention: “Don’t let 
them take it away from us.’ Now 
I think that that in itself smacks 
of vested privilege and the corrup- 
tion with which officials in high 
places have expressed themselves 
in recent months, and I think the 
people are rather disturbed on that 
point, too. 

And the third and the most 
important reason of all why I 
think that Dwight D. Eisenhower 
will be elected in November is 
because with all my heart I believe 
that Dwight Eisenhower is the 
very best hope for peace that 
America has at the present time. 
And during the course of the dis- 
cussion this evening I want to de- 
velop that. 

These all add up then to the 
fact that I believe that the Ameri- 
can people have an _ increasing 
sense of urgency as to the need 
for the right kind of a decision 
this fall, and that decision in my 
opinion will be the election of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. (Applause) 


Mr. Howe: 

Thank you, Mr. Williams. Next 
I’m going to call on John F. Ken- 
nedy, Democratic Congressman 
from Massachusetts since 1946, 
now Democratic candidate for the 
Senate. Mr. Kennedy is the son 
of former ambassador Joseph B. 
Kennedy. He’s an author, news- 
paper correspondent, and Navy 
veteran of the war in the Pacific. 

Now why, Mr. Kennedy, do you 
predict that the Stevenson-Spark- 
man ticket means another four 
years of Democratic rule in Wash- 
ington? 

Representative Kennedy: 

Mr. Howe, it is my firm con- 
viction that the Democratic party 
under the leadership of Governor 
Stevenson and Senator Sparkman 
will win this coming election. I 
would not have made this statement 


with the same confidence before 
the Chicago convention, or even 
on Tuesday or Wednesday of last 
week, when it appeared as though 
the alliance of the different groups 
that President Roosevelt had 
welded together might break. But 
the Democratic party stood the 
test and merged united under 
Governor Stevenson. 

My confidence in the future is 
based in part on the positive pro- 
gram with which the Democratic 
party has met and is prepared 
to meet in the future the many 
grievous problems that face con- 
temporary America. 

After 20 years of Democratic 
leadership, the United States is 
economically stronger than at any 
time in its history, as opposed, 
not to the depression year of 1932, 
when President Roosevelt assumed 
office, but the former peak year 
of 1929, when our national pro- 
duction stood at 168 billion dol- 
lars. 

Our national production today 
is 328 billion dollars, and in terms 
of the 1929 dollar, our national 
product is almost double that of 
1929, and this prosperity is now 
shared by the great majority of 
Americans. 

In that prosperous year of 1929, 
36,000 families received as much 
income as 11,600,000 families. 
That has been changed, for to- 
day our prosperity is more equally 
shared, though much remains to 
be done. 

I am confident of victory, also, 
because of the extraordinary 
American who was drafted last 
week by the Democratic Con- 
vention—Governor Adlai Steven- 
son. He will do much for the 
party, of which I am a member, 
but even more for this great 
country when he is elected, as I 
am confident he will be next 
November. 


Mr. Howe: 


Thank you, Mr. Kennedy. And 
we hear now from another Con- 
gressman who also served in the 
Second World war and in Con- 
gress since 1946. Representative 
Tacob K. Javits is a Manhattan Is- 
land Republican who went from 
law into politics, and in politics 
has specialized in promoting civil 
rights legislation among other 
things. Now why, Mr. Javits, 
do you believe 1952 will be a 
Republican year? 


Representative Javits: 


Well, first and foremost, Mr. 
Howe, I believe 1952 will be a 
Republican year because of the 
man whom the Republican party 
has presented to the American 
people. 

What the American people are 
worried about is whether we can 
meet the Russian challenge and 
maintain the peace. There is no 
leader in the world who equals 
Eisenhower in terms of the con- 
fidence which the people of the 
whole world—not just of the 
United States—have in him to do 
that job; and that in my mind will 
determine the presidential elec- 
tion of 1952. 

Now in addition to that some 
big things have happened in the 
Republican party too at this na- 
tional convention we just had in 
Chicago. For one, the rank and 
file of the party, which has the 
Opportunity to express itself at a 
national convention only once 
every four years, showed by a 
solid majority that it’s modern, 
fat it’s responsive to the needs 
“of the country and to America’s 
Jeadership position; that it’s not 
Ssolationist; and that it’s not reac- 
onary. 

. Though this confounded the ex- 
) gerts, I doubt that it confounded 
rt 


ahe people who knew it all along, 
TA 


y 
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because over 24,000,000 Ameri- 
cans voted the Republican ticket 
in 1948, and they’re certainly a 
cross-section of the people—not a 
class. And what happened in 
Chicago showed that the Repub- 
lican party, rank and file, is deter- 
mined to renew itself as a party, 
to clean out the dry-rot, and this 
should inspire the American peo- 
ple. 

I think the contest to seat mod- 
ern, vital, and truly representa- 
tive elements speaking for Republi- 
cans in Georgia, Texas, Louisiana 
and Florida, instead of seating 
out-moded Republican state ma- 
chines, meant that the Republican 
party is ready to fight for a two- 
party system in the South. And 
I think the decisive vote to prevent 
contested delegations from voting 
on seating each other showed that 
the Republican party’s rank and 
file not only means to denounce 
immorality in the Democratic 
party, but means that they want 
their own house in order, too. 

I think to ordinary Americans, 
it’s been clear for some _ years 
that the American people have 
been troubled by a steady string 
of Democratic party victories 
seriously endangering the two-party 
system, one of the foundations of 
our republic. Our people have 
just seen the Democratic party 
coming apart at the seams from 
sheer complacency and being in 
office too long. 

Yet, we know that the Repub- 
lican party could not win a na- 
tional election until it deserved to 
win. I believe that under Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s leadership, the 
Republican party will deserve to 
win and that the Chicago Repub- 
lican party convention showed that 
the party is getting ready to 
achieve that victory. 


Mr. Howe: 


Thank you, Mr. Javits. Now 


our fourth and final speaker is 
also a Congressman who comes 
from Brooklyn, not Manhattan. He 
belongs to the Democratic party. 
Emanuel Celler is rounding out 
30 years of continuous service in 
the House of Representatives. Be- 
fore that, he practiced two other 
professions—law and banking. 

Mr. Celler, you’ve heard what 
the three other speakers had to 
say. How would you more or 
less sum up the case for a Steven- 
son victory? 


Representative Celler: 


Well, I admit the Republicans 
are very much troubled with the 
repeated victories of the Demo- 
crats, but the people of the United 
States aren't. (Applause) I agree 
with the next Junior Senator from 
Massachusetts, my dear friend Mr. 
Kennedy here, that the Democratic 
party will win with Stevenson and 
Sparkman in November. 

With our liberal platform and 
Governor Stevenson’s outstanding 
qualities of leadership, we cannot 
miss. His rugged honesty, his 
liberalism, his political adroitness, 
his oratorical powers were so ably 
displayed in his campaign for the 
Governorship of Illinois that he 
won by a landslide victory of 572,- 
000 votes, 

He is now headed straight for 
the White House, and wonder of 
wonders, in addition to his stimu- 
lating delivery of speeches, he even 
can write them. 

His speeches have the Wilson- 
ian touch of towering phrases. 
His humility is profoundly ex- 
pressed, and his convictions por- 
trayed with impressive strength and 
delicate humor. I am convinced 
he will give the American people 
speeches that will not only: thrill 
them with a breath of vision, but 
sink deep into the heart. and mind, 

He has been steeped, in civilian 
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service. He has been eminently 
successful in many important as- 
signments with the AAA, the Navy 
department, the State Department, 
and the United Nations.. He 
headed missions that required him 
to circle the globe. He was in- 
strumental in blueprinting the tech- 
nical arrangements for ushering 
in the United Nations at San Fran- 
cisco and London. The knowledge 
and experience he has gained as 
Governor will be invaluable. 

In contrast, we have the guile- 
lessess and the naivete and the 
civilian inexperience of his op- 
ponent that even a General’s baton 
cannot wave aside. Stevenson is 
direct and revealing. His op- 
ponent is content with woolly 
platitudes. Governor Stevenson’s 
opponent hoped to be drafted. He 
wasn’t; he had to fight inde- 
corously. Stevenson secured with- 
out effort the draft he humbly 
dreaded. Eisenhower was easily 
persuaded that he possessed quali- 
fications for an office whose bur- 
dens, as Stevenson said, staggered 
imagination. 

Stevenson and our Democratic 
party will indeed triumph in 
November. (Applause) 


Mr. Howe: 


Now, let’s go back down the 
group again and let Mr. Williams, 
who talked first, have the first 
shot in rebuttal. 


Mr. Williams: Thank you, Mr. 
Howe. I would like to make a 
comment with respect to Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s reference to the fact that 
the economy is stronger today than 
it has been at any time in the 
history of the United States; I 
just don’t think that is so. . And 
let me just explain to you why I 
think that is an incorrect state-. 
ment. 

In the first place, we have a debt, 
a national debt, of someplace, over, 


-a quarter of a billion dollars, 
about a quarter of a trillion dol- 
lars, about 260 billions of dollars. 
That means nothing to any of us 
who are listening now or who 
are in this room, because we don’t 
know how much a billion is, let 
zione 260 billion. 

But practically translated, we can 
understand it a little bit better 
when I say that means 1700 dol- 
lars for every individual in this 
land, and that means approximately 
7,000 for every family in the land. 
That debt represents a first mort- 
gage upon every thing that every- 
body in this country owns. I 
don’t consider that that’s pros- 
perity, and I don’t think that rep- 
resents economic soundness. 


I make this further observation, 
that the guy who has been the 
forgotten man in this whole busi- 
ness as the result of inflationary 
prices and mounting tax burdens 
is the fellow who has tried to 
save and has bought government 
bonds, insurance policies, the 
widow who has had an annuity, 
pensioners, the school teacher who 
has saved and‘saved and saved and 
| then finds when she goes on rfe- 
tirement that her pension plus 
(the return on her savings just 
doesn’t add up to enough to keep 
{her alive—that is simply because 
cof the product that has come from 
(che economic mismanagement over 
(these last 20 yeats. 
And I repeat that I think Mr. 
| Kennedy’s statement that we are 
economically stronger than ever 
t tefore in history is absolutely in- 
eorrect. 


-Mr. Howe: What’s the answer, 
Mr. Kennedy ? 

-gRep. Kennedy: Well, I think 
fiat ’'m concerned like Mr. Wil- 
4Ziims about the national debt, but 
Lie’s find out how we really got 
t debt. 
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We got 20 billion dollars of it 
from 1932 to 1939 in an attempt 
to cure the ravages of depression. 
Since 1946, through several good 
years, we have not increased that 
debt from 1946 to 1951. This year 
we did, because of the Korean 
war, go over about 31/4 billion 
dollars, so that the great percent- 
age of that debt, over 200 bil- 
lion dollars of that debt which 
concerns us all, was built up dur- 
ing World War II, which was cer- 
tainly not a partisan debt, but an 
obligation which all Americans 
must accept as part of the burden 
of winning World War II. 

Now we maintain that debt at 
a cost of 5 or 6 billion dollars 
a year, which is the interest we 
pay on the debt. I think we can 
handle it, though obviously we’re 
all concerned about it, but a coun- 
try with an income of 330 or 340 
billion dollars, Mr. Williams—the 
President’s Economic advisor has 
talked about 400 billion dollars 
by 1960—I believe, can handle it. 
And if we get some peace in the 
world and maintain our prosperity, 
we can begin to reduce it. But 
I certainly do not blame the debt 
on the Democratic party. 

Rep. Javits: You're apparently 
just dealing in fancy figures and 
talking about the budget instead 
of talking about the tax burden 
on the people. That isn’t what you 
Democrats are trying to do right 
now, telling the people that Steven- 
son’s going to make a clean sweep 
and that he’s to tighten everything 
up and see that the real economy 
is practiced and that a decisive 
end is put in some fashion by a 
better foreign policy to the enor- 
mous expenditures for defense, etc. 

And what we say to you is if 
you are going to make a clean 
sweep, if the American people are 
going to make a clean sweep, 
they’d better get a new, clean 


crowd to do it, and Stevenson’s 
pretty speeches aren’t going to 
cover up the mess and the corrup- 
tion and the immorality which the 
American people have seen in the 
Democratic administration these 
past years. Now it just can’t be 
done. If there’s going to be a 
clean sweep, then the man to do 
it is a mew man and a new patty. 


(Applause) 


Rep. Celler: I’m not one of those 
who are going to sell America 
short and the gentlemen to our 
left, the Republicans in this gath- 
ering, failed to take into considera- 
tion the great assets of our Na- 
tion and our incalculable resources. 
We can’t disregard figures, Jack. 
You know, if you look at the 
figures, that our total production 
advanced from 167 billion dollars 
in 1929 to 327 billion in 1951; 
that our corporation profits, after 
taxes, in 1929 were $8,400,000,000 
and they advanced in 1951 to 18 
billion dollars. 

If we can’t stand that debt that 
you speak of, then I don’t know 
how to examine a bank statement, 
and I think you know how to 
examine a bank statement. You 
take the assets and liabilities of 
this great Nation of ours and the 
tremendous wealth of the indivi- 
duals, not only in this audience 
but in the whole country. Their 
wealth can’t be disregarded—their 
tremendous potency and power to 
create wealth. Why, the amount 
of our debt is piddling in com- 
parison. 

And our good friend, Mr. Wil- 
liams, just thumped the string that 
was thumped in 1948, when he 
said that we never had it so 
good. 

We heard the Republicans say 
that in 1948, and the Nation paid 
no attention to their theme song. 
So ask the worker and ask the 
mechanic and ask the tenant and 


ask the veteran and ask the house- 
wife and ask the small business 
man. They'll tell you that they've 
never been better off in their lives 
than they are now. They were far 
better off in 1948 than they had 
been theretofore, and that’s why 
in their common sense they voted 
for the Democratic ticket and 
they're going to vote for it again. 
(Applause) 


Mr. Howe: Suppose we get off 
quite so many figures, ladies and 
gentlemen, and get down to the 
actual reasons why the American 
people are going to vote Repub- 
lican this time, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams: Well, I think the 
reason the American people are 
going to vote Republican is be- 
cause of the fact, as I indicated 
in my opening statement, they are 
increasingly aware of the fact that 
the policies that have been pur- 
sued by the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal are leading them down 
the road to ultimate disaster. 


Now part of what is involved 
and what we were discussing about 
a moment ago, I think, might take 
a little elaboration. Actually, the 
figures were given by our Demo- 
cratic colleagues. I believe Mr. 
Kennedy said that our national 
income now is some 340 billion 
of dollars. Well, to start out with, 
you've got to cut that in half be- 
cause of the fact that the dollar 
is worth about half of what it 
was. 


Then starting beyond that, 
you’ve got to remember that a 
whale of a big slice is taken out 
by taxes that has never been taken 
out before, so that the net position 
that each individual has is far, 
far less than it would be as re- 
flected by these figures which they 
bandy around. 


Now I think that one of the 
most important things of all is 


that we tend here in America to 
take a look at the Socialistic gov- 
ernment that was in Britain be- 
fore the Churchill regime, and we 
don’t like that and we don’t like 
the dictatorial regimes that were in 
Germany and Italy and so on, and 
we don’t like the confusion in 
France. Actually, the situations 
that were brought about in those 
countries were the direct result 
of the wreckage and the wrecking 
of their economic systems. 

And just as sure as we sit here 
tonight, if the policies which have 
been pursued as far as our econ- 
omies are concerned are continued, 
we will end up without the 
slightest question of doubt with 
the loss of our liberties which give 
our present American way of life. 

Rep. Kennedy: You wouldn’t 
pretend to tell the American peo- 
ple that we are going to be able 
—whether General Eisenhower is 
elected President or Governor 
Stevenson—to reduce the tax 
burden within the next two or 
three years. Isn’t it a fact that 
85 per cent of our budget is now 
devoted to ‘the cause of either 
paying the cost of previous warts, 
of paying the cost of a tremendous 
national defense burden, or paying 
the cost of a large foreign aid 
program which General Eisen- 
hower has supported? That any 
attempt to cut, which the Repub- 
licans attempted to do in the last 
Congress in the Kuter amend- 
ment when they cut our Air Force 
appropriations from 21 billion dol- 
lars to 17 billion dollars in the 
House by a vote of 159 to 11, 
which would have stretched out 

“our 143 air groups from 1955 to 
~1957—Congressman Javits knows 
that it would be impossible to 
_*arry out any marked degree of 
economy, certainly, for the next 
4wo or three years—while the 
Russians remain a major threat. 


Rep. Javits: Now Congressman 
Javits would like to answer exactly 
that question. You’ve put your 
finger on why the Republicans 
ought to win. You see, you 
Democrats have given up on it. 
You can’t do anything about it. 
Now let’s break that down. You’ve 
got 85 billion dollars in budgetary 
requests and appropriations. I’m 
for an Eisenhower who knows the 
army inside and out—squeezing 
water out of that 52 billion dollars 
or that 85 billion that’s going 
into defense. And it can be done. 


Now the Congress can’t do it 
with a meat axe, and I voted 
against it just as you did, because 
I didn’t believe that the Congress 
could sit in the President’s chair 
and do the job of contracting the 
defense budget. But the President 
can, and I’m for getting a Presi- 
dent who knows how to do it. 

What I say in this: Sure,—even 
if you assume that the social re- 
forms of the last 20 years were 
essential, nevertheless, in order 
to consolidate those gains, you’ve 
got to answer the twin fears of 
the American people—the fear of 
war and the fear that inflation is 
going to sweep away every gain 
they've made, and it’s progress- 
ing that way every day. 

And therefore I feel that the 
American people want somebody 
who’s going to take this. thing by 
the throat and correct it. To have a 
New Deal all around, you’ve got to 
have a Republican administration. 
They’re the only people who are 
going to make a clean job of it. 

Rep. Celler: Well, let’s consider 
for a moment the man who is sup- 
posed to take the helm and see 
how often he suffers from attacks 
of foot-and-mouth disease. For 
example, ... 

Rep. Javits: That’s pretty rough 
on General Eisenhower. We didn’t 


say that about Governor Stevenson, 
and I don’t think you should say 
it about Eisenhower. 

Rep. Celler: Well, I certainly 
will say it, and say it with all the 
power within me, because you 
can’t make a politician, a man 
qualified to be President, in a 
period of two or three months. 
Why, he is fenced in and is a 
prisoner of his past! He doesn’t 
know anything about the domestic 
scene. (Applause) 

He was asked, for example, what 
he thought about farm parity and 
the farm problems, and he an- 
swered probably without even 
thinking, and again he put his 
foot in his mouth while he said, 
“Tll have to ask the farmers.” 
What does he think they’re going 
to tell him? 

Then he was asked again what 
he thought about the depletion al- 


lowances for oil operators, the 
great oil tycoons. He said he 
didn’t know anything about it, 


he’d have to ask his friends who 
are oil operators. What do you 
think they’re going to answer him 
when he asks that kind of a ques- 
tion? 

And when, for example, he was 
asked about segregation, he shilly- 
shallied a bit and gave us another 
woolly platitude that I speak of. 

And again he put his foot in his 
mouth when somebody said to 
him: “Do you know that the Japs 
are selling all kinds of products 
to Red China?” What was his 
great answer? He said, “Well, you 
can expect that from all business- 
men, I have no complaint.” 

Then when he was accused of 
saying something that was quite 
contrary to the foreign policy, his 
own policy, then he backtracked. 
Well, now we're not going to pay 
for the education of General Eisen- 
hower. (Applause) It’s too big 
a price to pay. 
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And as to the figures that Mr. 


Williams reverted to, I'll tell you 
why we're going to win. There 
are 22 million die-hard Democrats 
in this land. There are 18 mil- 
lion die-hard Republicans. That 
gives you some edge immediately 
of 4 milllion and where are the 
1,100,000 voters who voted for 
Wallace going? Are they going 
to the reactionary Republican 
palace guard that surrounds Gen- 
eral Eisenhower—like McCarthy, 
who addressed the convention, and 
Kem, and Watkins and Harry Cain 
and men of that stamp and charac- 
ter? Why, that General will be 
fenced in by those men. He’ll be 
as helpless as a blind man look- 
ing for a black hat in a dark 
room. (Applause) 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Howe, there 
are a good many things I'd like 
to say by way of reply to Mr. 
Celler’s remarks. In the first 
place, concerning his last state- 
ment about Mr. Eisenhower being 
fenced in. He just isn’t. the kind 
of guy that gets fenced. in, and 
I'd like to have that upon. the 
record. (Applause) 


Rep. Javits: Mr. Willams, may 
I interrupt you? You know: in 
this long tirade of Mr. Celler’s he 
failed to state why the Democrats 
nominated—the great party of Civil 
Rights—a man who comes from a 
Dixiecrat state and is against) Civil 
Rights for their vice-president, John 
Sparkman. How are they going 
to answer that one? 


Rep. Celler: I was on the plat- 
form committee with Senator 
Sparkman and he helped us shape 
that very plank in the platform on 
Civil Rights, and he said he stood 
four square on that Civil Rights 
platform. 


You asked for an answer, you'd 
better take it now. He wants to 


change the provision so it will do 


_ away with cloture rule, the rule 22. 

Your party doesn’t say a word 
about filibuster and doing away 
with filibuster. John Sparkman 
forthrightly and courageously 
said, “I want to do away with 
i: filibuster.” He said as we all 
szid, that you can’t bring about 
| Civil Rights reform with that 
kind of a rule in the Senate. That 
could prevent the passage of any 
Civil Rights legislation. He said, 
“Tm willing to do away with that 
‘tule. I want to stand on this 
platform and will fight for that 
platform throughout the length 
‘and breadth of the Nation.” 

Rep. Javits: It’s the record that 
‘we've got to go by, Mr. Celler, 
(and the record is that John Spark- 
man has stood against Civil Rights 
.and he stood for the filibuster in 
the Senate, and that’s what you’ve 
_got to go by. 

Mr. Kennedy: Now, Mr. Javits, 
isn’t it a fact that General Eisen- 
hower has stated that he believes 
in leaving it to the jurisdiction of 
ithe states—ir his public statements, 
‘since he’s come back? And Num- 
| ber Two, most people seem to feel 
jthat it’s the Senate rules which 
|have stopped the passage of an 
( effective FEPC. 

Now when we reported out of 
ithe Education and Labor Com- 
i mittee in the House the FEPC bill 
ithree years ago, the McConnell 
| bill, which took out of it the 
j police powers and _ substituted 
» voluntary action, was passed in 
i the House by a vote of 124 Repub- 
}Iicans to only 42 against. In 
(erher words, it was the House 
| Republican membership that de- 
| feated compulsory FEPC, not the 
‘Senate rules, even though my 
(god friend Jack Javits, I know, 
‘was on the opposite side, as he 
dns been the strongest Republican 
iL support of Democrat programs 
the last 6 years. 
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Rep. Javits: May I answer the 
Civil Rights thing? Id like to 
answer that that particular FEPC 
bill was: the only FEPC bill that 
ever came out of either House 
of Congress, weak or not, and it 
came out of a Republican Con- 
gress. Now the answer is that 
the Democrats know that... 

Rep. Kennedy: You're wrong. 
I think it came in 1950. 

Rep. Javits: It was the 80th 
Congress, I’m sorry. No, sir, 
it came out of the 80th Congress 
—the only time that any FEPC bill 
came out of the House. 

Rep. Celler: How’d it come out? 


Rep. Javits: It came out on 
petition. 
Rep. Celler: Now why don’t 


you men subscribe to the petition? 


Rep. Javits; You wanted me 
to take it. Well, you take it for 
a minute. 

Rep. Kennedy: Believe me, 
you’re wrong. It came out on 
February 22, 1950. 

Rep. Javits: I’m not talking 


about the bill that was voted on 
in the House. That was a ’48 bill. 
It came on a discharge petition. 
Mr. Celler has referred to it. 


Rep. Kennedy: I’m talking about 
the bill that came out on February 


22 AOS: 

Mr. Javits: That wasn’t voted 
on. It was in the House. 

Mr. Howe: Before we go into 


our question period, I’m going to 
give Mr. Javits just one minute 
to finish the point he was making. 


Rep. Javits: My point is that 
the Democratic party appropriates 
the Civil Rights issue, knowing 
that it has built within itself 50 
per cent of the membership in the 
House and Senate—the Southern 
representatives and the Southern 
Senators—which are the bedrock 


of prejudice and will not let Civil 
Rights go through. The only way 
you’re ever going to get Civil 
Rights legislation is if it ceases to 
be appropriated as a party issue 
and becomes an issue upon which 
coalitions of liberals and progres- 
sives on both sides can legislate. 
I think it’s a disservice to the 
whole Civil Rights issue that it’s 
appropriated by the Democratic 
party as its private issue. 


Mr. Howe: Thank you, Mr. 
Javits. And now Mr. Celler, you 
can have the same amount of time 
in reply. 

Rep. Celler: One would think, 
of course, that all virtue resides 
in the Republican party. I can 
assure you as chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House 
which has jurisdiction over most 


Civil Rights legislation, that I 
have been sorely put to it con- 
stantly to get that kind of legisla- 
tion, not only out of sub-com- 
mittee, but out of my own com- 
mittee, so it can be debated on 


the floor of the house. Why? 
Because of an unholy alliance 
between the so-called Dixiecrats 


and the members of your party, 
Jack. They're just as guilty as 
the Dixiecrats with reference to 
bottling up and preventing Civil 
Rights legislation from passing. 
Now, furthermore, I want to 
answer Mr. Williams ... 


Mr. Howe: Mr. Celler, we can’t 
go on any more. We have to 
give our audience a chance now 
to get their questions in. Let’s 
have the first question, and it’s ad- 
dressed to Mr. Williams. 


* 


QUEST GOIN Sanne 


Man: Mr. Williams, do they 
call the Republican party presi- 
dential candidate “General Eisen- 
hower’’ because every time you 
ask him a specific question he gives 
a general answer? 


Mr. Williams: No, I think it’s 
because of the fact that the large 
general percentage of the popu- 
lation is going to vote for him next 


November. (Applause) 


Mr. Howe: The next question 
is addressed to Representative Ken- 
nedy. 


Man: Representative Kennedy, 
do you feel that Governor Steven- 
son’s being divorced will adversely 
affect the number of votes he will 
receive from such predominately 
Catholic communities as Boston? 


Rep. Kennedy: Evetyone has 
to face that problem themselves. 
I don’t believe that Governor 
Stevenson’s divorce will adversely 
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affect his voting strength, nor 
should it. He was divorced after 
a long period of marriage by his 
wife on the grounds that she didn’t 
like political life after he became 
Governor of Illinois. He has not 
remarried and therefore it does not 
seem to me that that should dis- 
qualify him in the minds of the 
people. There are other quali- 


fications of Governor Stevenson’s 


that are so pre-eminent that I 
believe that it will not adversely 
affect him in cities like Boston. 


Mr. Howe: Here’s Mr. Wil- 
liams wanting to say a word. 


Mr. Williams: I just wanted to 
say this. [Tm speaking now from 
the Republican angle and I would 
like to say that I don’t think that 
the question of religion has any 
business entering into this debate 
at all. (Applause) 


Mr. Howe: Thank 


you, Mr. 


Williams, and now the next ques- 
tion for Mr. Javits. 


Man: Congressman Javits. In 
1948 and before that, New York’s 
liberal party has supported you 
ion Congressional elections. I want 
to know if the liberal party is 
soing to support General Eisen- 
hower in 1952. 


Rep. Javits: The Liberal party? 
Z don’t know what they will do 
with respect to the presidency in 
1952. That is, of course, their 
complete decision. They are a 
liberal party. As a result they 
never inhibit me and the people 
that I support for the presidency, 
and they have supported me on my 
record as a Congressman. I tried 
very hard to earn their continued 
support and I’m very happy to say 
that I have it in 1952 and that I’m 
that kind of a Republican. 


Mr. Celler: I can tell the gentle- 
_man who asked that very pertinent 
(question that the Liberal party is 
(definitely going to support Steven- 
‘son and Sparkman. (Applause) 


Mr. Howe: And now there’s a 
(question for you, Mr. Celler. 


Man: Congressman Celler, how 
(can you expect the people of 
_ America to vote for the star, when 
(the star of your party doesn’t 
‘want the job? 


Rep. Celler: Well, I believe 
tthat Governor Stevenson, from 
the deepest sort of his humility, 
felt that he was not qualified, and 
,another great president felt the 
same way and acted almost simi- 
Jarly to Governor Stevenson when 
he was spoken of for this great 
pzeferment, the Presidency of the 
United States. I refer to no less 
apersonage than Abraham Lincoln. 
Be wrestled with his conscience 
and finally came up with the view 
that because he revered so highly 
sd office of the presidency of the 
ie 2 
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United States, he felt that he could 
not refuse it. You may remem- 
ber in his acceptance speech he 
quoted a very famous phrase: “If 
this cup will not pass by unless 1 
drink thereof, Thy will be done.” 


Mr. Javits: May I just comment 
on that? It seems to me that we 
respect Governor Stevenson as 
much as we feel the Democrats 
ought to respect General Eisen- 
hower, but it’s only fair to say 
that Governor Stevenson did not 
submit himself to the searching 
cross-examination by the American 
press and the American public 
that General Eisenhower submitted 
himself to—and I think there’s a 
great deal to be said for General 
Eisenhower on that count, espe- 
cially that he’s almost fearless in 
the world and so recognized as a 
great leader. (Applause) 


Man: Mr. Williams, do you 
think that the voters—labor and 
other large groups, including the 
farmers—will shoot Santa Claus 
in November? 


Mr. Williams: Well, that goes 
back to my earlier statement. I 
think that the American people are 
slowly awakening to the fact that 
they can’t get something for noth- 
ing; and increasingly, as the per- 
centage of the population comes to 
that conclusion, increasingly are 
the chances that General Eisen- 
hower will win in November. 


Man: Mr. Kennedy, can you 
show the generosity to think of 
the possibility of forming  bi- 
partisan foreign policy under the 
leadership of the Republican party ? 


Rep. Kennedy: Well, I would 
hope that if the Republicans should 
win that that part of their policy 
which is right would be _ bi- 
partisan. I don’t think that bi- 
partisanship should be a one-way 
street. Men like Congressman 


Javits who have supported the 
present foreign policy and have 
made a contribution in forming 
it have a right to expect that if 
their party should be successful, 
the Democrats, as far as they 
could and believed it right, should 
share in it. 


Man: Congressman Javits, how 
can you reconcile the record of 
the Republican party in Congress 
with Eisenhower’s personal record 
of international cooperation as the 
emissary of two Democratic presi- 
dents ? 

Rep. Javits: It is my view that 
Eisenhower will lead, not follow, 
the Republican party; and I think 
the Republican party's platform 
bears that out. The Republican 
party platform comes out for an 
international leadership policy, and 
I think that that’s one of the rea- 
sons why I say that the American 
people have been shown a rank 
and file attitude on the part of the 
Republican party which is dis- 
tinctly not isolationist, and dis- 
tinctly in the direction that Eisen- 
hower himself has taken and in 
which he has been a great leader. 


Mr. Celler: Could I answer that 
question a bit further and eluci- 
date, if I may? With reference 
to Jack Javits saying that the 
general will lead. I wonder how 
much leading he can do when, for 
example, we consider those who 
will be chairmen of the very im- 
portant committees of Congress. 
For example, if the Republicans 
win, the Chairman of the Expen- 
ditures and Executive departments 
will be no less a personage than 
Joseph R. McCarthy of Wiscon- 
sin, who called Marshall a traitor 
and Ike a liar; and head of Fi- 
nance, will be Eugene Millikin, the 
moss-back conservative, and Judi- 
ciary will be presided over by 
Senator Langer, woolly-eyed. The 
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Governor of North Dakota de- 
clared a moratorium on all debts. 
And foreign nations will be con- 
trolled in the Senate by Alex 
Wiley, Senator from Wisconsin, 
recently a rabid isolationist, and 
public works would be controlled | 
by Harry P. Cain; a model for | 
the original old guard elephant 
with thick skin and mind to match. 
How can he lead with those kind 
of men in key positions in the 
Senate? 

Rep. Javits: Mr. Celler, people 
who throw stones should not live 
in glass houses. (Applause) If 
the Democrats win, Mr. Barden 
will continue to be the chairman 
of the committee on Education 


and Labor of the House, dead set ¢ 


against federal aid to education 
to which the Democrat platform 
is pledged and the author of the 
infamous Barden Bill. 

Mr. Murray will continue to be 
chairman of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee which 


has given our Civil Service em-- 


ployees one of the worst deals | 
they ever knew of, and Mr. Mc- 
Carran will continue to be chair- | 
man of the judiciary committee in 
the Senate who has perpetrated | 
the infamous McCarran bill and 4 
the immigration bill, and Mr. 
Celler, you yourself can’t control 
your own committee. You fought ‘| 
them yourself on the immigration ~ | 
issue because of present Senate. 


weal s: Tes & ee 


Rep, Kennedy: It was the coali- 
tion of Southern Democrats and 
Republicans which have ruined the 
Administration. 

Rep. Javits: It’s you people who | 
threw the stones on that issue, not 
we. (Applause) 

Mr. Howe: A short question for 
Mr. Kennedy. 

Man: Mr. Kennedy, can you ex- | 
plain how you feel the Democrats | 


will win this November with Sen- 
ator Sparkman on the ticket who 
opposes Civil Rights? 


Rep. Kennedy: Well, I think 
that Mr. Celler answered that. He 
accepted the language of the plat- 
form of 1952, which is certainly 
as strong if not stronger than 
1948, and Governor Stevenson’s 
attitude toward civil rights and 
civil liberties are certainly strong, 


much’ stronger, I believe, than 
General Eisenhower’s. We have 
the South—128 votes. We have 


12 states which have gone Demo- 
cratic ever since 1932. We have 
ten more states, six of which were 
carried by President Truman, three 
more which would have been car- 
ried if Henry Wallace hadn’t won, 
and I believe that the Democrats 
are going to win their greatest 
victory this year since 1940, if not 
1936. 

Rep. Celler: With reference to 
what my good friend John said 
concerning civil rights, General 
Eisenhower would want to cure 


civil rights, the evils of civil 
rights, with just rose water and 
kind words. Governor Stevenson 
says he wouldn’t consider a com- 
pulsory FEPC, for example. 

Rep. Javits: Well, now, you 
can't gild a lily on Sparkman. 
Sparkman is a Southerner from a 
state that went Dixiecrat and has 
been against civil rights in the 
Senate, and as far as the Demo- 
cratic party is concerned, it hasn’t 
got the votes to deliver. The 
Democratic party hasn’t got the 
votes to deliver, and yet it makes 
it the big issue. Now General 


Eisenhower doesn’t make it his 
big issue. 
Mr. Howe: Now we've got to 


stop. Thank you, Mr. Williams, 
Congressman Javits, Mr. Kennedy, 
Congressman Celler, for such a 
lively presentation of your respec- 
tive parties and candidates. 

So be with us next week and 
every week at the sound of the 
Crier’s bell. 
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organization of leading businessmen and educators, he traveled over 300,000 
miles in two years. He has been president of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce and Rotary Club, and been active in other civic organizations. 
Williams was named national chairman of Citizens for Eisenhower in 
March of this year. 


REP. EMANUEL CELLER—Democrat of New York, chairman of the House 


Committee on the Judiciary. Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1888, Mr. Celler 
attended public schools, was graduated from Columbia College in 1910 
and from Columbia University Law School in 1912. He was admitted 
to the bar and began practice that same year. He organized the Brooklyn 
National Bank, is a member of the board of Montrose Bank, and is on 
the adyisory board of Manufacturers Trust Company. Celler_ has been 
an active member of the American Jewish Congress, B’nai B’rith and 
other organizations. In 1928 he was elected to the Sixty-eighth Congress 
and has been a member of each succeeding Congress. 


Moderator: QUINCY HOWE—ABC Network commentator, Associate Pro- 


. fessor of Journalism, University of Illinois. 
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FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


1. Is the contention that this is a normally Democratic country correct? 


2. Must the Republicans rely on dissatisfied Democrats and inde- 
pendents to win in November? Or was Taft’s assumption that a 
xepublican victory depends on getting out the normally non-voting 
public correct? 


3. Can Eisenhower heal the rift in the Republican Party and woo the 
dissatisfied Democrats and independents at the same time? 


4. Is there such a thing as an independent voter? 


Is there a large group of disaffected Democrats in the United States 

today? If so, why? 

a. Has the Korean war stimulated dissatisfaction? 

b. Are taxes and inflation the issues which may give the election 
to the Republicans ? 

c. Have scandals and corruption in government affected the potential 
Democratic vote? 


d. To what extent will concern for the two-party system and a 
desire for a change to strengthen the system prevail? . 


6. Will this campaign descend into a war of personalities, with all the 
bitterness involved? Or will it rest on issues? 


7. Will Eisenhower disassociate himself from the Republican Con- 
gressional record? i 


8. Can Stevenson disassociate himself from the record of the Truman 
administration ? 


9. Will the solid South remain solidly in the Democratic camp? 


a. Has the nomination of Senator Sparkman as Democratic Vice 
Presidential candidate insured Southern Democratic allegiance? 

b. Has the North-South rift in the Democratic Party been healed 
or will Eisenhower make strong inroads in the South? 


10. Will Senator Sparkman’s nomination alienate the Northern liberal 
vote as a whole or the Negro vote specifically ? 


11. Can Eisenhower be expected to take a strong stand on civil rights 
if he is wooing the Southern vote? 


12. To what extent will the issue of communists in government be 
brought into the campaign? 
a. Was the selection of Senator Nixon as Eisenhower’s running- 


mate designed to strengthen the Republican offensive on this 
issue? 


b. Will the fact that Governor Stevenson knew Alger Hiss and made 
a deposition concerning Hiss’ good reputation be much of a 
Republican talking point? 
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